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I asked a hermit once in Italy how 
he could venture to live alone, in a 
single cottage, on the top of a moun- 
tain, a mile from any habitation. 
He replied that “ Providence was his 
very next-door neighbor.” STHERNE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


Hurry, boys; for very soon 

The morning will be afternoon. 

Hours and weeks roll round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound. 

If you take life at its prime, 

You can laugh at “ Father Time.” 


Yours the present. Never shirk 
Humdrum study, tedious work; 
Never hesitate nor stop, 

Be on guard, nor ever drop 

A step behind. Have a care, 
Little tempters lurking there. 


Wisdom lies in every minute: 

Be on hand, if you would win it. 
Precious moments flying fast, 

Take them, use them ere they’re past 
If you do, you will allow 

That the only time is now. 


Knowledge is a precious thing. 
What a pity, then, to fling 

Time away! for he who tries, 
Surely, some day, wins the prize. 
It will stand him firm and fast, 
Comfort him from first to last. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE WILLING WORKERS AND 
THE LITTLE HELPERS. 


In Two Parts:— Part I. 


BY M. A. DEANE. 


ITTLE KITTY PARSONS was 
evidently doing some very hard 
thinking. Seated on a big flat 

rock, by the dusty roadside, in the 
shadow of a friendly sycamore, fan- 
ning herself slowly with the double 
fold of her slatted sun-bonnet, she 
seemed wholly absorbed for the space 
of ten minutes with some very intri- 
cate problem. All at once a bright 
smile parted her rosy lips; and such a 
light broke over her troubled face as it 
does one’s heart good to see, because 
it not only reveals new outward beauty, 
but records the birth of a grand inward 
purpose. 

She did not cry “ Eureka!” nor make 
any selection from the long vocabulary 
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of slang phrases, expressive of triumph; but, slip- 
ping silently from her seat upon the rock, she 
bounded swiftly away, like a startled fawn, in the 
direction of her home. 

“Mother, O mother!” she cried eagerly, burst- 
ing, like a small whirlwind, into the kitchen where 
Mrs. Parsons was doing the morning’s baking. 
“T have thought what we can do for Edith May- 
nard! Poor Mrs. Maynard seemed so pleased 
with the things you sent her, but she looked so 
sad, and I could see that she had been crying; 
and, after a while, she took me out to see the 
flowers, and told me, between her sobs, that 
good Dr. Rubens could do nothing for Edith’s 
eyes. He said she would always be blind unless 
an operation could be performed by some skilful 
oculist; which would cost a deal of money. She 
seemed so disconsolate, said it was all the same 
to her as if there was no cure for such cases, for 
there was no money, and no way to get any. 
Then she dried her eyes; and we went back into 
the room where Edith was’ sitting, looking very 
pale and sad. She tried to be cheerful, asked me 
all about the school and the new teacher, and how 
far her class had advanced in history. I could 
hardly keep the tears back when I remembered 
that Edith was always first in her classes at school, 
and thought how hard it must be for such a lover 
of books to give up all hope of ever studying any 
more. Itseemed as though I could scarcely bear to 
have it so. All at once it flashed upon me what 
our teacher told us in her last weekly talk. She said 
there was ‘scarcely any limit to what we could do 
if we only had the right spirit, and were willing to 
work to the utmost of our strength and ability.’ 
Oh, I am so glad I remembered it, for all the way 
home I have been trying to think of some way to 
raise the money to send Edith away; and, O 
mamma,” hesitatingly, “I do believe I have hit 
upon a plan that will work if—if only I can get 
the rest of the girls to help.” 

Here Kitty broke down entirely, and, looking 
steadily at the floor, began twirling her bonnet in 
her hands, tying and untying the well-worn strings, 
and doubling swiftly back and forth the yielding 
slats, while the tears gathered slowly in her 
downcast eyes. 

It was the moment of weakness which comes 
to the strongest soul as the ban of disfavor or 
the cold breath of criticism seems about to fall 
upon some cherished plan. 

That Kitty had not seen in her mother’s eyes 
the approbation and encouragement she had hoped 
for was not due to any lack of sympathy on Mrs. 
Parsons’s part. It was only that the new idea had 
come so suddenly, and the desired consummation 
seemed a thing so vast and difficult that she could 
not, all at once, grasp the possibility of attaining 
it; nor could she imagine what particular means it 
was her little daughter’s purpose to employ to that 
end. But, being a wise mother, she decided that, 
however impracticable Kitty’s project might be, 
nothing should be allowed to marthe beauty of her 
lofty ideal or to crush the generous impulses of 
her compassionate heart. 

So, putting her arm gently about the embarrassed 
little girl, and imprinting a kiss upon her cheek, 
she said, “ Go on, Kitty, tell me all about it.” 

Just at this moment “Sister Rose” entered the 
room with the basket of eggs she had been pack- 
ing for market. Rose was the eldest of the 
Parsons children, having just attained to the 
dignity of eighteen. She was the help and con- 
fidant of her mother and the trusted “oracle” of 
the other children. So Rose was speedily let into 
the secret. It may be that her presence helped 
Kitty to unfold her plan, which was, substantially, 
to organize a society among the little girls of her 
own age for the express purpose of raising money 
for Edith, but without limiting any member as to 


the means employed, each child to earn, in the 
method most feasible for herself, the sums which 
should find their way, finally, into the treasury, 
sacred to one grand object. 

“You know,” said Kitty, “we could not all do 
the same kind of work as the ladies in sewing 
society do; but Millie Perkins could raise some 
canaries to sell from the pair which her aunt sent 
her, and Sophia West could make those fancy 
baskets which would be sure to find buyers, they 
are so lovely! And I am sure papa would pay me 
for work in the garden done out of school-hours; 
and Sadie Joy could piece the beautifullest crazy 
quilt, and -— and ”— ‘She choked a little from excess 
of emotion, and paused, which gave Rose all the 
more time to think. 

The latter, taking her cue from Kitty, had been 
rapidly surveying the ground among the young 
ladies of her acquaintance, and weighing the prob- 
abilities of a similar organization among them, 
with quite satisfactory results. 

And, being not only impulsive, but energetic and 
practical, she decided it could be done. So, taking 
Kitty’s rosy cheeks between her palms, she said: 
“Now, really, Kitty dear, your plan is splendid, 
only you must let the young ladies help. It would 
not be fair that you children should have all this 
hard work to do, nor very creditable to the older 
girls, either. 

“So I will tell you what we will do. You shall 
commence the canvass this very day, and organize 
your society as quickly as possible; and I will try 
for a similar one among the young ladies. We 
will name our society the ‘Band of Willing 
Workers,’ and you shall call yours ‘The Little 
Helpers’ and together we will do, please God, 
the very thing that he put it in your heart to do. 

“We will earn the money necessary to restore 
the sight of our dear young friend Edith.” 

Kitty looked up through her tears, amazed; for 
she seemed to see it all accomplished. Had not 
Rose said it should be done? And did not 
Rose always succeed? What a moment before 
seemed so dubious was now assured, in her 
mind, beyond the possibility of failure; and in five 
minutes she was equipped for the canvass of the 
neighborhood. 

Rose was not far behind, and in her hand was 
the basket of eggs which half an hour before 
stood for a “fresh muslin dress” for herself, but 
which now represented certain materials for work 
to be done by the “Society.” She resolved to 
purchase these materials first, and thus show the 
girls what she herself purposed to do, as the best 
incentive to them to aid in the work. The 
wisdom of this arrangement was soon apparent; 
for the sight of Rose’s bright, blooming face and 
a peep at the crimson zephyr, the soft blue 
Saxony, and the fluffy, snowy white wools which 
lay in her basket, were quite sufficient to put 
them all in good humor, and make them» very 
impressible to the touch of such a master hand 
as hers. 

Their eager curiosity at every place she visited 
to know what she was “ going to do with all those 
beautiful colors” opened the way nicely for a 
statement of her plans and a touching appeal to 
their sympathies in Edith’s case. An animated 
discussion of ‘“‘ ways and means” was sure to fol- 
low, which invariably resulted in a promise to 
meet with the rest to “organize” on the follow- 
ing Thursday; and Rose returned home trium- 
phant. 

Kitty was scarcely less successful, though quite 
unskilled in the art of diplomacy. Her presenta- 
tion of Edith’s needs was so entirely simple and 
natural, and so full of real sympathy, that she 
won all hearts among her juvenile acquaintances. 

The society that was to be “The Little 
Helpers” seemed, to Kitty’s excited imagination, 
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as she went home that night tired and hungry and 
sleepy, withal, to be already a “ power for good” 
that the world must feel bound to recognize. 

Of course, the “ Societies” were duly organized 
and faithfully maintaied. Indeed, the amount 
of work which the young people of that neighbor- 
hood accomplished during the next three months 
was truly wonderful. 

The “Willing Workers,” who had not, individ- 
ually, been proof against a little idling and a little 
pleasure-seeking, were as “busy as bees” in a 
hive; and the sweets which they distilled were far 
more marvellous than that marvel of insect skill, 
“the honey in the honeyeomb.” , 

A new self-respect, born of ne sense of ‘pelng 
useful, dignified all their proceedings, however 
erratic they might seem to older people. A gen- 
erous spirit of self-sacrifice and thoughtful care 
for others grew among them, like the precious 
fabrics upon which they wrought. 

A gentleness of demeanor and sweetness of 
temper that were beautiful to see characterized 
their association with each other, and a refining 
influence seemed to radiate from each of them in 
their respective homes. 

Envy and jealousy fied, as they always do, 
before the majesty of a great purpose; and never 
had the young people spent so happy a summer 
before. 

Even Edith Maynard, though the wonderful 
plan was of course kept a secret from her (lest it 
should finally fail),— and she had come to regard 
her blindness as a fixed fact,— felt the influence of 
this prevailing happiness, which often overflowed 
in a generous manner into the little cottage where 
she lived. The girls brought her the most fra- 
grant of flowers and the choicest of fruits, and vied 
with each other in all those little delicate attentions 
which they thought might lighten her misfortune. 

The young ladies often took her out riding, 
cheerfully describing the scenery to her, and 
noting all the recent changes and improvements, 
that she might not feel her deprivation too severely, 
all the while longing desperately, yet fearing, to 
impart to her the great hope that was such a joy 
to their own hearts. 

More frequently still, perhaps two or more of 
the “ Little Helpers” went out with her fora walk, 
and chattered and warbled like so many singing 
birds, until Edith almost forgot her blindness in 
the exuberance of mirth-provoking spirits which 
her small companions really could.not suppress, so 
great was their joy in view of what they were “ going 
to do for her”; for these dear “little ones” never 
allowed the shadow of a doubt to dim the bright- 
ness of their perfect faith. 


(Concluded in next number.) 


Hope is like the sun, which, as we journey 
towards wt, casts the shadow of our burden behind 
Us. SaMvuEL SMILES. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


I KNEW a man, and his name was Horner, 

Who used to live on Grumble Corner,— 

Grumble Corner in Cross-patch Town; 

And he never was seen without a frown. 

He grumbled at this; he grumbled at that; 

He growled at the dog; he growled at the cat; 

He grumbled at morning; he grumbled at night; 
And to grumble and growl was his chief delight. 


He grumbled so mpch at his wife that she 
Began to grumble as well as he; 

And all the children, wherever they went, 
Reflected their parents’ discontent. 

If the sky was dark, and betokened rain, 
Then Mr. Horner was sure to complain ; 


_And, if there was never a cloud about, * 


He’d grumble because of a threatened drought. 
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His meals were never to suit his taste; 

‘He grumbled at having to eat in haste ; 

The bread was poor, or the meat was tough, 
Or else he hadn’t had half enough. 

No matter how hard his wife might try 

To please her husband, with scornful eye 
He’d look around, and then, with a scowl 
At something or other, begin to growl. 


One day, as I loitered along the street, 

My old acquaintance I chanced to meet, 
Whose face was without the look of care 
And the ugly frown that it used to wear. 

“I may be mistaken, perhaps,” I said, 

As, after saluting, I turned my head; 

“But it is, and it isn’t, the Mr. Horner 
Who lived for so long on Grumble Corner.” 


TI met him next day, and I met him again, 

In melting weather and pouring rain, 

When stocks were up, and when stocks were down ; 
But a smile, somehow, had replaced the frown. 

It puzzled me much; and so one day 

I seized his hand, in a friendly way, 

And said, “Mr. Horner, I’d like to know 


‘What can have happened to change you so?” 


He laughed a laugh that was good to hear,— 

For it told of a conscience calm and clear; 

And he said, with none of the old-time drawl, 
“Why, Pve changed my residence, that is all!” 
“Changed your residence?” “Yes,” said Horner, 
“Tt wasn’t healthy on Grumble Corner, 

And so I moved: ’twas a change complete ; 

And you'll find me now on Thanksgiving Street.” 


Now, every day, as I move along 

The streets, so filled with the busy throng, 

I watch each face, and can always tell 

Where men and women and children dwell; 

And many a discontented mourner 

Is spending his days on Grumble Corner, 

Sour and sad, whom I long to entreat 

To take a house on Thanksgiving Street. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


SUNSHINE IN SMILES. 
BY ETTA CARY IDE. 


OW little we know or appreciate the value 
of a sunny, happy face,—a face whose 
f smiles shine through the gloom of our 
lives and dispel the shadows on our hearts; a 
face whose reflected light brings us to a quickened 
sense of all life’s possibilities, and sends us out 
better equipped to meet that arch enemy,— Dis- 
content.’ Life would be all sombre-hued, have all 
gray:days, if it were not for these rays of mental 
sunlight. We rebel and mourn over our; limita- 
tions We wish to achieve something great and 
splendid that will call forth the plaudits of an 
admiring world, little dreaming of the rare oppor- 
tunities that are near us, quite unnoticed. The 
sooner we withdraw our gaze from the stars above 
us to the trampled blossoms beneath our feet, 
the sooner we will realize the perfect peace that 
comes in doing ourybest; and “That is best which 
lieth nearest.” 

We all know the value of sympathy and encour- 
agement, how a smile has restored our weakened 
faith and renewed our enthusiasm when we had 
grown heart-sick over a misinterpretation of our 
noblest and purest motives. Let us remember 
that smiling faces —like beautiful poems and ex- 
quisite pictures—have a direct effect on moral 
development. We so little realize the utter ab- 
sence of joy in the lives of many of the working 
people, or what value they place upon even a simple 
salutation from one who, to them, leads a charmed 
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life amid wealth and luxury. Is a cultivated, so- 
called, “ well-bred hauteur” ever admired, or does 
it deceive the world as to the real character? It 
but externalizes an internal lack of true, high 
motives, and often represents one who is clinging 
madly to a hard-fought-for position on the con- 
fines of polite society, and who fears to endanger 
it by a too gracious manner to one not within the 
magic circle. 

Ah! what pity we have for those narrow, selfish 
lives, not drawn upward by the “magnet of a high 
ideal.” The great soul-light that radiates and 
glorifies some faces cannot be repressed or hid- 
den. It touches with points of light the eyes and 
lips, till the plainest features become beautiful. 
We are told there are “sermons in stones”: let 
us add sermons in smiles, for they reach the great 
audience of the world through the medium of a 
human face, reflecting the sunlight of heaven, re- 
flecting the glow of a heart filled with good im- 
pulses toward all humanity,— that unconscious 
touch of divinity. 

To have “perfect harmony between what we 
think and what we do” will give a beauty to the 
face not to be dimmed, and will shine through 
other lives when we have gone to that place where 
no jarring note ever disturbs its eternal melody. 
To have brought sunshine to some life is worth 
haying braved a tempest-tossed, wind-swept exist- 
ence. Yes, to dispel the gloom and clouds on 
shadowed hearts, to lift them into the realm of 
joyful possibilities, will be something to carry into 
the unseen world which will make it worth while 
to be immortal. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS. 


L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


ANY young people find botany a dull text- 

book: but, studied in fields and woods, it 

becomes a delight, and the pleasure of a 

walk in fields and woods is increased many-fold by 

a little knowledge of the flowers we meet by the 
wayside. 

In an early work on “The Art of Simpling,” by 
William Coles, we read the following :— 

“Yet the metey of God, which is over all his 
works, maketh Grasse to grow upon the Mountains 
and Herbes for the use of men, and hath not 
only stamped upon them a distinct forme, but also 


‘given them particular signatures, whereby a man 


may read, even in legible characters, the use of 
them.” 

It is to Darwin that we owe our knowledge 
of the significance of color, form, and fragrance in 
flowers; and these subjects have been talked about 
during ~the last quarter of a century because of 
their relation to natural selection. 

Letting the learned theories pass, we are all agreed 
that the object of the flowers’ life is the making of 
seed; but perhaps we do not realize the many 
different seeds that secure a foothold and make 
for themselves a home in a few square inches of 
sheltered roadside. 

Were our eyes sufficiently keen, I fancy we 
should see quite a colony in some sections, with 
the sun and rain and kindly forces of nature 
helping on in the struggle for life. 

Many flowers make themselves useful to the in- 
sect world, secreting little glands of honey, or 
nectar is the word, for honey is the result of the 
bees’ work; but the bees must first be attracted 
to the flower, and it is the blossom that tempts 
them. 

Nature has many clever devices for scattering 
seeds, and at our very feet lie wonders a lifetime 
would be too short to understand or explain. 

Along the roadside and in the country door- 


yards are many common plants, long grown famil- 
jar; and yet how little is known of their origin, 
history, and habits! 

In a walk in the woods in May we may find, 
growing about the spreading roots of old trees, 
the Rue Anemone. 

It blossoms with the Wood Anemone,— wind 
flower,— but differs in bearing its flowers, which 
grow in clusters. 

The Star-flower, too, is here in the May woods. 
This delicate blossom belongs to the primrose 
family; and along with it we find what in New 
England is called Wild Lily of the Valley, 
although its botanical title signifies Canada May- 
flower. 

But this name is not so fitting; for, although 
growing in Canada and flowering in May, it also 
abounds in Carolina, and is not the first blossom 
called Mayflower. 

Gold Thread.— This slender, little plant, from 
three to five inches high, carpets northern bogs in 
some localities, and also extends southward. Its 
small flowers appear in May, but its shining ever- 
green leaves are seen throughout the year. Our 
botany tells us its name is taken from the bright 
yellow thread-like roots. 

The Spring-cress — Mustard Family — grows 
plentifully in wet meadows and about the bor- 
ders of springs. Its large white flowers bloom 
well on into June; and Shepherd’s Purse — also 
Mustard Family —is a common flower, taking its 
name from shape of the seed-pods. 

Another — Spring Beauty— is so pretty, so 
blushing, and rosy that, although seeking conceal- 
ment, it is not allowed to remain hidden. 


‘*So bashful when I spied her, 
So pretty, so ashamed! 
So hidden in her leaflets 
Lest anybody find; 


«So breathiess till I passed her, 
So helpless when I turned, 
And bore her, struggling, blushing, 
Her simple haunts beyond! 


‘For whom I robbed the dingle, 
For whom betrayed the dell, 
Many will doubtless ask me, 
But I shall never tell! ”’ 


These stanzas I copy as nicely describing Spring 
Beauty. 

Parts of the carriage-drive in Central Park, New 
York, are bordered with great patches of the 
lovely blossoms, bringing these children of the 
country to other children of the city who cannot 
see them in their natural home, on a brook’s edge 
or skirting wet woods. 

Bishop’s Cap—Saxifrage Family —is found in 
rich, woodsy soil, flowers white and small, with ten 
stamens. 

The Wood Violet, too, is always one of the 
sweetest spring flowers, and perhaps best be- 
loved. : 

In some fresh green nook or shady dell early in 
May we find 


.. « Purple violets lurk 

With all the lovely children of the shade.” 

And along with the violets we find the bluets, 
sometimes called Quaker Ladies. In New Eng- 
land they grow in abundance, less plentiful south 
and west. 

The Daisy, too, is a dear flower of June mead- 
ows. The common white or field daisy, known 
to the farmer as White Weed, is not pleasant 
to his sight; but what child does not hail it with 
joy ? 

In England it is called Ox-eye; in Scotland, 
Dog-daisy. 
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It is not native to this country, but was brought 
from the Old World by the early colonists. 

Indian Pipes — wax-like flowers— are found in 
the deep woods in summer, and present a fairy- 
like appearance. 

But there is one among our wild-flowers I must 
not omit, — Trailing Arbutus, or Mayflower, be- 
longing to the Heath Family. 

In New England it is called Mayflower, and sold 
in the streets of Boston every spring-time under 
the suggestive title of “ Plymouth Mayflowers.” 

It is a brave little blossom, struggling through 
‘withered leaves, and, according to the poet Whit- 
tier, was the first flower to greet the Pilgrims after 
that first long, hard winter. 

The time of blooming with most of the fiowers 
I have mentioned is May. How many more can 
you name? 


There is small chance of truth at the goal, 
where there is not childlike humility at the start- 
ing-post. COLERIDGE. 


THE GIBRALTAR FORTRESS. 
HE greatest fortress in the world is Gibral- 


tar. The height of the rock is over 1,400 

feet; and this stupendous precipice is 
pierced by miles of galleries in the solid stone, 
port-holes for cannon being placed at frequent in- 
tervals. The rock is perfectly impregnable to the 
shot of an enemy; and, by means of the great 
elevation, a plunging fire can be directed, from an 
enormous height, upon a hostile fleet. From the 
water batteries to a distance two-thirds up the 
rock, one tier after another of cannon is presented 
to the enemy. A garrison of from 5,000 to 
10,000 troops is maintained, with provisions and 
ammunition for a six months’ siege. In 1779 the 
celebrated siege lasted three years. The fortress 
was successfully defended by 7,000 British, and 
attacked by an army of over 40,000 men, with 
1,000 pieces of artillery, 47 sail of the line, 10 
great floating batteries, and great numbers of 
smaller boats. For months over 6,000 shells a 
day were thrown into the fortress.— Selected. 


If one only wished to be happy, this could be 
readily accomplished ; but we wish to be happier 
than other people, and this is almost always diff- 
cult, for we believe others to be happier than they 
are. MonresQuigu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HONEYBOY’S GOLDEN RULE. 
BY LUELLA WATSON KINDER. 


te OES yo reckon we ’uns gwine ter git hit?” 
“Ob cose. Didn’t mammy say as how 
Miss Lill done promise her dat chicken? 
Aw’ yo knows dat Miss Lill allers keeps her prom- 
ises, atter some fashion or odder.” 

They were two forlorn-looking little darkies, 
but they were not forlorn at heart. Oh, dear, no! 
How could they be, with mammy and pap and a 
dozen brothers and sisters to love and be loved 
by? What mattered it if they did not always get 
enough to eat, and if clothes, poor enough at best, 
were so scarce that they could not all go to 
“town” at the same time? For, as old mammy 
put it, “ Dese yer ole rags am good enough fer 
ter play in at home, but my chillens doan go ter 
town lesson dey has decentable cloes on dere 
backs.” 

In the present instance the “decentable cloes 
were a bright green dress trimmed in faded yellow 
satin ribbons on Mandy and a pair of ragged knee 
pants clinging for dear life by two buttons to an 
ancient shirt-waist on Job. They did not call 
each other by their given names: little darkies 
never do. At home Mandy was called Shug, an 
abbreviation of sugar; while Job answered to the 
equally endearing name of Honeyboy. Their 
mother earned the living by going out to do wash- 
ing and ironing; while their father, old Uncle Jim, 
went fishing and traded knives. He owned a 
small piece of ground, in the centre of which stood 
the two-roomed log cabin, bounded on one side by 
a sweet potato patch and some sugar cane, and on 
the other by rice. These were spasmodically 
cultivated by the elder children, and together with 
some razor-backed hogs formed the rations for the 
family. 

Miss Lily Kay was one of old Aunt Maria’s best 
patrons, and it was to her house that the two chil- 
dren now bent their steps. A grand picnic had 
been planned by the colored school, and all the 
families represented were to take dinners with 
them. It was difficult to get enough to eat at 
ordinary times at Uncle Jim’s shanty; and now for 
the past two days they had been on unusually 
short allowance, ““kase mammy mus’ hab enough 
sabed ter bake er cake an make some sweet tater 
pies,” said Sally Ann, the sixteen-year-old sister. 

“Miss Lill” had promised a chicken for the 
dinner; and the children were going for it now, as 
day after to-morrow was the picnic day. “How 
yo reckon mammy gwine cook dat chicken?” 
queried Honeyboy. 

“Dunno. Specks she'll stew hit all day, kase 
I heerd her say as how she ‘lowed hit would be 
moughty ole an’ tough, bein’s hit war a present.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Honeyboy; and then they 
entered the gate, and passed around to the back 
door. 

“Good-morning, children,” said a pleasant voice, 
as a sweet-faced lady came to the door. “Come 
for the chicken, have you? Well, you can go to 
the poultry yard, and get her. I put her in that 
little white coop. Be sure and take what is in the 
white coop,” she called after them, “for there is 
one in the barrel-coop, too; but I don’t want you 
to take her.” And Miss Lill went back to her 
baking. 

“Now see dat!” said Shug, standing with her 
arms akimbo behind a bushy orange-tree. “See 
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dat! Ain’ dat like w’ite folks’ animosity?” 
(generosity, she meant.) “Now yo’ jes’ 
watch.” Here Shug emphasized her words by 
shaking her forefinger. “Dat air chicken in 
de barrel-coop am de one what Miss Lill done 
tell us not tu tech, an’ I jes’ bet hit am fer her 
dinner; an’ I specks hit air young an’ tender, 
whiles de odder one fer de po’ little nigger 
am tough as shoe-leather. . Huh! Miss Lill 
tink she gwine git ahead ob dis nigger. She'll 
hatter git up sooner dan dis, shore’s yo’re 
bawn, Honeyboy.” 

And with that Shug gave a quick glance 
around, and snatched the chicken from under 
the barrel. Then she sauntered out, and 
around the end of the kitchen, followed by 
Honeyboy. “Miss Lill” was just in the act 
of taking some beautifully browned pies from 
the oven, and did not see Shug; but she 
caught sight of Honeyboy, and called, ‘ Come 
here, Boy, I have something for you.” And, 
as he stepped to the door, she handed him 
two nice warm pies. “These are for your 
picnic dinner, and I hope you will have a 
pleasant day,” she said with a smile. 

“Tank’ee, ma’am.” And Honeyboy made 
his best bow, his little eyes shining like two 
black beads. As they trudged down the\sandy 
road, he told his sister about the nice present 
of pies, and then, pausing a moment, said, 
as he nervously shuffled his bare toes in the 
sand, “ Look a-here, Shug, does yo’ t’ink it was 
right in us ter tek dat ar chicken, when Miss 
Lill said as how de odder was fer us?” 

“Now yo’ jes’ shut up yo’ fool talk, nigger. 
T’s got dis chicken, an’ I’s started home wid hit; 
an’ I don’ ’spect ter turn back, nudder.” 

“Wal, yo’ knows,” continued her little 
brother, “dat ar Mr. Row, what teached our 
Sunday-school one day, telled us bout dat ar 
gold stick what yo’ measures wid, an’ said we 
mus’ do ter odders like we would hab dem do 
ter us; an’, ef I was Miss Lill, I’d like fer folks 
ter tek de chicken what I gibs ’em, mo’ ’specially 
when I gibs pie, too.” : 

“Now des listen ter dat!” exclaimed Shug. 
“Ef yo’ is crazy ’nough ter tek dis chicken 
back, an’ git de odder one, yo’ kin do hit.” 
And Shug handed the chicken to her brother, 
and possessed herself of the pies, holding her 
head very high and looking very scornful the 
while. 

This was more than Job had expected; and 
he looked first at his sister and then back up 
the road in a very uncertain way. Then, de- 
termined to do the right thing, he flew up the 
road as fast as his feet would carry him. His 
intention was to slip the chicken back where 
he got it from and get the other one; but, just 
as he was in the act of putting it under the bar- 
rel, Miss Lill came up. She hid her surprise, 
and inquired what he came back for; and, as 
he was an honest-hearted little fellow, he told 
her all about it. 

She laughed, and said in her gentle way, ‘It 
is a good thing you came back; for that hen 
is one I put up to break her from setting, and 
there are two in the coop for you, both young 
and tender.” 

So littlke Honeyboy had his reward; and, as 
he smacked his lips over a chicken bone at the 
picnic, he was heard to remark to Shug, “I is 
shore glad I toted yore ole chicken back, what 
yo’ had; an’ I means ter allers foller dat ar 
golden stick, an’ do unto odders like I wants 
dem ter do ter me.” 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. BEATITUDE. 


" 
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THE WAY TO SLEEPYTOWN. 
Wuicu is the way to Sleepytown? 
Look in the blinking eyes of brown; 

Or you may find the misty track 

Hid in the half-closed eyes of black. 
Winding about and in and through 

The slumberous eyes of dreamy blue, 
Or stealing across the eyes of gray, 

Oh, there you may find the drowsy way. 


Follow along the crooked street, 

Twisting about two tired feet,— 

Feet that the whole day through have trod 

Paths that lead to the Land of Nod; 

Keep on going until you come 

To weary fingers and weary thumb, 

Or the lips within whose gates of pearl 

Ts the languid tongue of a boy or girl. 
Nrxon WATERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE HAPPY DAY. 
BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


6 H! I am so glad we live in the country,” 
exclaimed Margaret Meade, as she sat 
lazily swinging in the hammock, under 

the old apple-tree in the garden. 

* Well, Iam glad we do,” answered Sister Jen. 
“Tt does seem so good to be able to take a long 
breath of this fresh air. How TI wish all the chil- 
dren in my school could be let loose in these 
beautiful fields! Wouldn’t they have lovely times, 
gathering daisies and buttercups? ” 

Jennie Meade had just returned home from 
3oston, where she had been teaching her very 
first school. She had been a most faithful friend 
to the little ones intrusted to her care, so that it 
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was quite natural that her thoughts should first fly 
to them. Besides, she dearly loved all children. 
Just now she was snipping off some beautiful 
purple and gold pansies to send to a little friend 
who was ill. How beautiful the little pansy faces 
were! It seemed as if they were holding their 
heads up as high as possible, so they would be 
picked. Perhaps they understood that they were 
to be sent on a message of love. 

‘Tell you what, Jennie! Let us have all the 
children out here to spend the day. It will be 
such fun. We must do it,” continued the little 
sister. 

When Margaret Meade suggested a plan, it was 
pretty sure to be carried out; for she entered into 
things with her whole soul. It did not take long 
to convince Mamma Meade what a good plan this 
would be. No, indeed! She was ready to help 
the girls in every way she could. When the 
dainty little invitations were written, she painted a 
wee wild rose in the corner of each sheet. 

The next day forty little children read the notes, 
and forty little hearts jumped up and down at the 
thought of a whole day in the country. Many of 
them had spent a few hours on Sunday or on a 
holiday in the woods, but very few had ever been 
able to pass a whole day with the birds and 
flowers. 

At length the longed-for day arrived. Mr. 
Meade engaged a special electric car from Bos- 
ton, and saw the children aboard for Maple Farm, 
when he went to his business. Away they went, 
spinning around graceful curves, under the trees, 
flying, oh, so fast, down hill,—sometimes by a 
field of daisies and clover, and sometimes by a 
merry group of children, who waved to them in 
friendly greeting. 

“T tell ye, this is great!” exclaimed Teddy 
Wilkins. “It is ’way ahead of coasting down 
Fairy Alley, boys, isn’t it?” 

His playfellows replied in the affirmative. This 
was a great confession to make, too; for Fairy 
Alley in winter was a delightful place. 

Suddenly the car came to a stand-still in front of 
a great airy farm-house. The motorman had had 
his orders just where to stop. 

“Why,” shouted the children in chorus, “there’s 
Miss Meade coming to meet us.” It did not take 
that little company long to leave that car. How 
beautiful everything was! They didn’t know 
where to go first. 

The last sight the conductor had of the school, 
they were all in the veranda, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs at him. “Guess he wishes he could stay, 
too,” said Timmie Jones; and I think he did look 
as though he would like to do so. 

It would take a whole book to tell you of all 
the doings of that happy day. . 

Margaret and Jennie took them way down into 
the grove. <A pretty picture they made, running 
down the woods road. All the flowers smiled at 
them, as if they wished to be picked; and it did not 
take a second invitation. ‘Those forty children 
set to work with a will, and picked bouquets for 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and cousins. . The little 
birds sang very sweetly to them, and now and 
then a yellow butterfly fluttered across the path. 
Of course, our little friends never offered to harm 
it. They were kind as well as wise little people. 
Miss Meade had given them lessons about the 
little creatures that live in the forest. She had 
let them look through the microscope at a little 
bit of the yellow dust that had brushed off from a 
poor butterfly’s wing. She had told them these 
little particles were minute feathers; and they 
knew that, if they touched the dainty wing of this 
little live thing, some of the golden covering would 
come off, and so cause the butterfly pain. Besides, 
God made it. He wanted it to live What a 
happy life it had among the flowers! 


Mrs. Meade sent dinnerdown to them. So, as it 
was warm, they stayed in the cool, shady grove all 
day. 

Miss Meade had taken “Child Life,” that charm- 
ing book by Mr. Whittier. The children listened 
with delight to the fascinating little poems, and 
they were very glad to know that Mr. Whittier had 
arranged this book. He was their “class poet.” 
His picture hung in their school-room. Miss 
Meade had told them all about him, and now they 
looked upon him.as an old friend. 

They sang all their nature songs that day. How 
much more those melodies meant to the children 
out in the real woods! While they were singing 
about the birds, their little feathered friends were 
warbling a sweet accompaniment. Happier child- 
ish faces you never saw. Even the flowers waved 
to and froin the wind. I think they knew that 
their praises were being sung. 

Something happened that day which that picnic 
party will always remember. While they were 
sitting on the green grassy cushion, beside the 
brook, an old friend of theirs crept slowly out of 
water, and blinked at them. It ‘was the dear little 
turtle that they had had in their aquarium at the 
Franklin School, the very same one, because he 
had those yellow spots on his shell. 

“Oh! Miss Meade,” whispered the children, 
“that is our own turtle.” (They always spoke 
softly in their nature lessons, so as not to disturb 
their little animal friends.) 

“Yes, you are right,” answered their teacher. 
“T brought him safely back to his woodland home. 
He is evidently very glad to see you. I had hoped 
he would come out to welcome you.” They had a 
very pleasant talk about the turtle. The story of 
the “Hare and the Tortoise” was all told over 
again. It sounded so much more interesting out- 
of-doors. Some of the children had to kiss their 
old pet good-by. Perhaps he was bashful. Any- 
way, he quickly retired into his snug shell. 

The last moment the children said one of Miss 
Larcom’s poems. It was one of their favorites. 
This is the last stanza : — 


“I whisper to the winds; I kiss 
The rough old oak, and clasp his bark; 
No tarewell of the thrush I miss; 
I lift the soft veil of the dark, 
And say to bird and breeze and tree, 
Good-night! good friends you are to me.’’ 


They marched home through the forest, singing | 


“Gayly we roam the Woodland.” 

They stopped here and there to pick berries. 

“My mother gets her berries of a store-man; 
but you get yours in the woods, don’t you?” said 
Kitty Smith. 

“Yes, Mother Nature is the person we trade 
with; and very generous she is, too,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘“ You must pick some in this grape leaf to 
carry home to your mother. I think she would 
enjoy them.” 

The electric car came all too soon, but Miss 
Meade cheered the children by telling them that 
they should come again. She promised them, too, 
to bring them flowers when she came in town, and 
to visit them at vacation school. : 

That night forty weary little heads dropped 
down on their pillows, and forty little children 
travelled quickly away to the pleasant dreamland 
country. I think they had pleasant dreams, don’t 
you? 


The greater a man is in power above others, 
the more he ought to excel them in virtue.’ None 
ought to govern who is not better than the gov- 
erned 

Pusiius Syrus. 


QUEER LITTLE HISTORIANS. 


Just a raindrop loitering earthward, 
All alone, 

Leaves a tiny “ tell-tale story ” 
In the stone. 


Gravel, tossed by teasing water 
Down the hill, 

Shows where once in merry laughter 
Flowed a rill. 


In the coal bed dark and hidden, 
Ferns (how queer! ) 

Left a message, plainly saying, 
“We've been here!” 


You may see where tiny ripples 
On the sands 

Leave a history written by their 
Unseen hands. 


Why, the oak-trees, by their bending, 
Clearly show 
The direction playful winds blew 
Years ago! 
So our habits tell us, little 
Maids and men, 
What the history of our whole past 
Life has been! 
ADELBERT F. Canpwe Lt, in Independent. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THEIR SHIPS CAME IN. 
BY MARGARET F. PLUMER. 


N the town of B., N. H., where the large 
County Farm is, lies my story. 

Many years ago each town looked after its 
poor, in a house called “the Poorhouse.” I do 
not wonder that those that did not have a home of 
their own felt so sorry to go to, such a place, for 
it looked anything but homelike. 

I will tell you about the pleasant County Farm 
in B., where all were so happy, like one united 
family. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett had care of this farm, and 
were known far and near as Father and Mother 
Bartlett. They were loved by all. 

These good people seemed to have all that hearts 
could wish, all but wee ones of their very own. So 
they said, “ We will love some little one that has 
none to care for and love it.” : : 

When they were looking for a superintendent 


to care for the B. Farm, Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett . 


talked it over. 
for them. 

To the great surprise of their many friends, 
they gave up their beautiful home, and moved 
into the large brick County Farm House. 

Mrs. Bartlett, or Mother B., as we will now speak 
of her, would laugh in her happy way, and say,— 

“JT have had many day-dreams in my life, and 
built ‘castles in Spain,’ but who would haye 
thought that I would ever care to liye in the 
Poorhouse, and be happy, as I really am? ” 

“Tt will be a sad day, indeed, if I ever have to 
give up this dear home, and live anywhere else, 
though most persons have a wholesome dread of 
the ‘ Poorhouse.’” 

Those that had never known what it was to have 
a father’s or mother’s care found it, when they 
went to live with these two good people. 

Seven years ago, since the Bartletts first lived 


They felt that was just the place 


on the farm and made it their. home, the house * 


was no longer a bare red brick building. It was 
now covered with the vine known by Boston peo- 
ple as “ Boston Ivy,” or, in other words, “Am- 
pelopsis.” ; 

This beautiful vine was a thing of beauty at all 
times of the year. 
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Father Bartlett and his good wife had a dear 
friend Ben, or ‘Sailor Ben,” as all loved to call 
him, as they knew it pleased him for them to do 
so. The Bartletts had said to Sailor Ben when- 
ever he gave up the sea, he must make his home 
with them which he gladly did, bringing with him 
a snug sum. 

The pride of Sailor Ben’s heart was Baby Bell, 
the baby of the house. 

“Tell Ben how old you are, sweetheart? ” 

“Tree ’ears old, dreat big durl.” 

Ben would then laugh, and give her a good hug. 
She was such a dainty maid, so very tiny, one 
could not think it possible that she was three 
years old. 

“This little one has not any father or mother, 
Mother B. Do let me do everything in my power 
for her. She will not want for love as long as I 
live,” said the warm-hearted old sailor. 

One often saw Sailor’ Ben with his golden- 
haired darling in his strong arms, or she taking 
hold of his hand, skipping along beside him, 
laughing and talking as fast as she could, as she 
never did to any one else but “ her Bennie.” 

Two months-before Christmas the children and 
some of the very old people had gone to bed one 
night, while the rest were sitting before an old- 
fashioned open fireplace in the twilight, looking 
at the pretty fire burn. It looked so bright and 
homelike, also so nice and warm. 

“Hight weeks before Christmas! well, my good 
people, what shall we do this year for the children, 
with the kind help of the townspeople? Don’t say 
a tree. Do tell us something new, and don’t all 
speak at once.” 

Mother B. laughed in her cheery way. One 
thing and another were spoken of; but the good 
lady for once seemed hard to please, and shook her 
head. 

“No, that will never do. Well, Ben, my friend, 
why don’t you say something? Do give us a new 
idea. All have spoken but you. Come, I am wait- 
ing.” The old sailor kept still, as if he were 
thinking. Then a smile went over his kind face. 

“Well, what do you good people say about a 
ship coming into port, with gifts for all? As we 
have all longed for our ship to come home, why is 
this not a good time for it to reach us? We have 
often said what we would do when our ship came 
in with the wonderful things on board. So let us 
have a large one, rich with gifts for one and all. 
In days to come we can look back with pleasure, 
when we think that at last the long-looked for 
ship has come.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” they all. exclaimed, in 
happy voices. “Just the thing!” 

So many plans were made, the coming days 
were busy ones. Letters were sent to the towns 
in the county, ‘asking for all the kind help they 
could give. No one felt like saying, “ No.” 

The idea seemed such a grand and beautiful 
one, and new to many. 

Most of the people sent money, some only a few 
pennies, well knowing that even a little would be 
happily received. 

Three little girls — Bessie, Molly, and Winnie — 
were to learn some pleasing piece to speak Christ- 
mas Eve. Fearing they could not keep a secret, 
they were not told anything about the ship. 

So those that could helped Sailor Ben build the 
ship. 

“The baby of the house, Ben’s wee lassie 
and “sweetheart” as he loved to call her, had 
been trying with his kind help to learn her little 
verse. She soon learned her part. Ben was 
afraid his “birdie” would be too shy to say the 
few lines when the time came. . 

Many trips were taken to the large city by 
Father Bartlett and his good wife. What queer- 
looking packages were left by the express, and 


how the wee ones tried to puzzle their little brains 
to guess what such and such a package might be, 
boxes and bundles of many kinds! “Not one too 
many,” said Sailor Ben: “they have come to just 
the right place. Santa Claus has not been any too 
busy.” 

The children a few days before Christmas went 
in a large pung (such as is used in the country) 
with Father B. ‘They were covered with robes to 
keep Jack Frost from them. They went to the 
town to buy their gifts. They had been saving 
their pennies since summer. ‘These pennies were 
made by picking berries, apples, doing little things 
to help Father and Mother B. How the children 
would laugh when Father B. would say, “I will 
give you the first bright penny I find in the ashes 
or the first one I-see rolling up hill” ! He often 
gave them the penny with a smile; and they 
would say : — 

“Did you really and truly find it in the ashes 
or see it going up hill? I only wish I could find 
pennies in that way.” With a hearty laugh he 
would only say,— 

*T will never tell.” 

So the best time of all, next to having their 
Christmas gifts, was to ride to the village to buy 
their toys. What a happy party they were, singing 
and laughing all the way, happy as only children 
can be! 

Each had some queer-looking package to carry 
home. ‘They took their own time in picking out 
what they wanted, Father B. never letting them 
feel that he was in any hurry. . He had many a 
quaint saying to tell those at home. One little 
girl, who had been to Boston, said to her wee girl 
friend: “Just look at that doll. I saw one once 
like that in Boston, at Irish White’s [R. H. 
White’s]. I wanted it so much; but, then, I 
didn’t have any pennies, as I have to-day, or any 
dear, good Father and Mother B.” 

The next day some child’s voice was heard sing- 
ing, “I know something I shan’t tell.” 

“Oh, tell me, please do.” 

Then the singer would finish in a saucy way, 
“Two little niggers in a peanut shell.” 

“ Pshaw, is that all? Why, I knew that long ago. 
I thought you had something new to tell me. I 
think you are real mean,” this said with much dis- 
gust: Mother B. laughed. 

“Where do you children pick up so much non- 
sense?” 

The long-looked-for night has come. All are 
seated in the large hall of the house, which has 
not been used for quite a while. 

Once more merry sounds were echoed through 
the large room, and the cheery voices of the chil- 
dren brought pleasure to all. 

In front of those who were seated was a large 
stage, which was made to look like a wharf, with 
a curtain of stars and stripes to conceal what was 
behind it. 

Before the curtain went up, Sailor Ben stepped 
on the wharf. In his arms was his “ sweetheart,” 
Baby Bell. Very dainty she looked, Ben’s wee 
lassie,—in her dress of white. Ben wished them 
all a “ Merry Christmas.” 

“Jf you are all very still, Baby Bell has some- 
thing to say.” He tried to place her on her wee 
feet. She put both small arms around her Ben- 
nie’s neck, her lovely child’s face, with sweet seri- 
ous eyes and dimpled cheeks, all radiant and yet so 
shy, pressed against the old sailor’s face. 

All kept very still in the room. A sweet baby 
voice was heard to say, 

“What ’oo lookin’ at me for? I haven’t come to 
*tay. I only doin’ to make a bow, den I doin’ 
way.” 

(‘ What are you all looking at me for? I have not 
come to stay. Iam only going to make a bow, and 
then I am going away..”) 


Ben made the bow for his wee lady, stepped 
down, and put his “sweet-lover” in Mother B.’s 
arms. 

Once more Sailor Ben stepped on the wharf. 
“My friends, we all thought we would not have 
a Christmas tree this year; but the Bartletts and 
I hope you will enjoy your gifts just the same as 
if they were taken from a Christmas tree.” Like 
magic, up went the flags. 

To the great surprise of those that were not in 
the secret there at the wharf was anchored a 
beautiful white ship. It looked as if it had just 
come across the water, but was now at the wharf, 
waiting to have its cargo discharged. 

Everything about this ship was, to use a saying, 
“in ship-shape order,” loaded down with nice gifts 
for one and all,—from the oldest to wee Baby 
Bell, the pet of the house, not one forgotten. 

On the ship were three little girls,— Bessie, 
Molly, and Winnie. They were dressed in white, 
with red and blue ribbons. The time had come 
for them to speak their pieces, which they had 
been a long while learning. 

Bessie told about “The Christ-child”; Molly, 
“How their Ship came in”; Winnie had a story 
to tell about a wonderful doll, which Santa Claus 
brought to her one Christmas day. 

The children laughed and clapped their hands 
with glee when they heard the story of Winnie’s 
doll. 

“It was just splendid,” more than one was 
heard to say. Father B. and Sailor Ben took the 
gifts from the ship, giving each in the room some 
present. 

“Just what I wanted! How did any one ever 
find out?” one heard so often when the gifts were 
received by the happy owner. A happy time they 
all had. Then a prayer of thanksgiving was 
offered before the happy people of Mother B.’s 
household said good-night. 

This is how their ship came in; and was it not 
a nice way to have a.ship come? How I wish 
that those that have looked and longed for their 
ship might receive as much pleasure as_ these 
people did on that Christmas night! Don’t you 
think with me that the children will long re- 
member the Christmas that the ship came to 
them? In the years to come, when they, too, are 
no longer young, they will perhaps tell some wee 
children about it, and what a nice time they had 
playing on the ship that winter, Sailor Ben some- 
times with them, telling some of his sea yarns. 


WANTED, A MAP. 


ANOTHER map, an please you, sir! 
For why, we cannot understand, 
In all your great geography 
There is no map of Fairyland. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And afterward describe in full 

How Fairyland is famed for pearls 
And fleeces made from golden wool, 


And prancing, gold-shod, milk-white steeds, 
With bridles set with jewel-eyes; 

Tell how the Fairy rivers run, 
And where the Fairy mountains rise. 


And of the Fairy-folk, their ways 
And customs, if it please you, sir; 
Then of the journey there,— how long 
For any speedy traveller. 


Another map, an please you, sir! 
And would you kindly not delay? 
Sister and I would dearly like 
To learn our lesson there to-day ! 


Mary E. Wi.kKins. 
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POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


HE reign of Queen Victoria spans the 
whole period since the introduction of 
cheap postage and the use of adhesive 

stamps for mail purposes. The queen ascended 
the throne in 1837; and in that very year Sir Row- 
land Hill published his famous pamphlet on Post- 
office Reform, which prepared the way for penny 
postage. 

Adhesive stamps for the prepayment of postage 
were put on sale May 1, 1840. A leading daily 
newspaper of that date described them contemptu- 
ously as “bits of sticking plaster for dabbing on 
to letters,” and Sir Rowland Hill himself was not 
sanguine that they would come into general use; 
but the demand for them was so great that the 
presses of the stamp-office, though they worked 
night and day, were not able to supply them fast 
enough. Other countries soon adopted the inno- 
vation,— Brazil and Ziirich in 1843, Geneva in 
1844, and the United States in 1847, after several 
earlier local experiments in New York, St. Louis, 
and elsewhere. ' 

Youth’s Companion. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tus is New Year’s Day. Now for a new diary. 
Do you keep one? The Editor has not time to 
write in a journal: he thinks the habit a good 
one, and says so to the young people. Sitting 
down in the evening to “stop and think,” and to 
put down what has happened during the day, 
strengthens memory. Yes, and it strengthens 
conscience, too; for, as we look over our acts, 
some of them do not seem just right, and we re- 
solve to do better. 

There is always one thing we ought to do at 
the beginning of a New Year,—join the Try- 
Harders. Of course, we have failed, and our 
resolutions went to pieces: we promised ‘too 
much. But we can enlist in the ranks of those 
who are always trying,—always trying a little 
harder, after every failure. The Try-Harders are 
a glorious set of young folks. Here’s the Editor’s 
hand: he wants to shake yours. He is one of the 
band,— always has been, always will be. 

There are the Try-Agains. They, too, are a 
noble band; but the Try-Again is not always so 
brave and hopeful as at first, and loses courage. 
He keeps at it, but not expecting much success. 
The Try-Harder feels sure that he has gained, 
not lost ground, and is helped, not hurt, by his 
rebuffs. 

Remember what Matthew Arnold once said,— 


‘Our antagonist is our helper.” 


That is not always true. But very often we 
know that obstacles, disappointments, set-backs, 
are friends in disguise. 

So, young people, do not ask for level roads, 
aud flowers and summer weather. March with the 
Try-Harders through 1898. 

We give you a Christmas story, left over: it 
pleasantly prolongs the joy of the great Christian 
holiday. The other stories teach many valuable 
lessons, in delightful narrative. 

Winter and summer join hands in our pictures. 
Quite like life is the scene of the aged stone 
church, and burial-yard of the English hamlet, 
covered so thickly with the masses of silent snow. 
While equally good are the winding street, the 
driven flock of sheep, in the quiet, quaint town of 
southern England. 

“Happy New Year,” dear friends, to each and 
all; and may our Heavenly Father be your Shep- 
herd through the months to come! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PEARL’S GIFT. 
(YounG CoNTRIBUTORS.) 


‘¢ To-moRROW, to-morrow,” Pearl Lewis was saying, 
‘is Lillie’s birthday.”’ Lillie Grant and Pearl Lewis 
were cousins, and loved each other like sisters. Both 
families were poor, and both their mammas worked out 
by the day. 

Pearl was thinking what she could give to Lillie for 
a present, and after a long time said, ‘I might as well 
water mamma’s flowers, for we cannot afford to give 
Lillie even a small gift.” So she watered down the 
little row of plants till she came to a pink geranium 
which her mamma had given her for her very own. 
She was still thinking what she could give to Lillie; 
and here she stopped, her face brightened, ‘‘I have it! 
Lillie loves flowers, and hasn’t any. I'll give her my 
geranium.” 

Pearl loved her flower very much, and had a little 
struggle with herself to say she would give it to Lillie; 
but, as she thought of her cousin and how good she 
was to her, she said again, ‘‘ Lillie shall have it: she 
hasn’t one, neither has Aunt Jennie, while I can enjoy 
mamma’s.’’ She finished watering them, and then 
went into the house. 

Soon Mrs. Lewis came home, and Pearl told her 
about her plan. Mrs. Lewis knew how her darling 
prized the flower, and with a full heart thought, ‘I 
know she had a hard time to give it up, poor dear little 
one: she shall have another some time.” 

The next thing to do was to plan how to give it to 
Lillie. After making several different plans, they hit 
upon one Pearl liked the best. Mrs. Lewis was to wake 
Pearl when she herself arose, and then she would take 
the plant over to Lillie’s house before she was up, and 
give it to Aunt Jennie to put at her place ‘at the break- 
fast table. They then had supper, and soon went to 
bed; and Pearl dreamed of what Lillie would say when 
she saw the plant. é 

The next morning she was up bright and early, and 
wrote on a card,— 

“To my dear 
Lillie, 

From her cousin 
Pearl Lewis.” 


Then she carried the plant to Lillie’s mamma. 


After. breakfast Lillie came over to thank Pearl, and 
tell her how good she was, and that she was to come 
and spend the day with her.. That evening, when 
Pearl was ready to go home, Lillie came up to her, and 
put her arms around her neck, and whispered, ‘“ Pearl, 
your name just suits you: you're a perfect pearl’’; and 
Pearl whispered back, “ Your name just suits yow, too: 
you are as pure and white as a lily.” 

CLARA ROBINSON, age ten. 


LETTER-BOX. 


TURNER’S FALLs, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 have been a member of the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school in Turner’s Falls for six years, and 
have missed receiving but few numbers of the Every 
Other Sunday in that time. I have never seen printed 
in your paper a letter written by any member of our 
Sunday-school, and thought perhaps you might like to 
know how much one of the scholars enjoys your paper. 
I read all the stories, solve many of the puzzles, with 
mamma’s help, and take quotations from it to repeat 
in Sunday-school. My brother enjoys hearing the 
paper read, and always wants the poetry read first. I 
hope you will think this letter good enough to print, so 
we can haye one letter in your paper from a member of 

our Sunday-school. OrA FARWELL, 
eleven years old. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


Giver answers to the following questions, the final 
word of which shall all rhyme with in. 

Is that a silver tea-pot ? 

No, it is — 

When Nellie fell, did she hurt her ear? 

No, she hurt her — 

Did you fasten those pieces of paper with mucilage? 

No, with a — 


Were the children quiet ? 
No, they made a fearful — 
Did the ball hit John’s head ? : 
No, it struck his — 
Shall you lose on your venture ? 
No, I shall — 
Are these people strangers ? 
No, they are — 
Mary DUNBAR. 


CHARADE. 


A LirrLeE word of letters three 
My first you'll find to be; 
A puzzle oft to men and maids, 
Not solved, unless by many aids. 
My next a spice of old-time sound, 
That oft in Bible lore is found. 
Unite these two, and you will find 
A season loved by the sound in mind, 
G. F. 8. 


ANAGRAM. 


ON roningm nsu stsla a howle yad. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


ENIGMA XYVI. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is resolution. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is part of worship. 
My 21, 22, 23, 24, is the opposite of die. 
My 12, 13, 18, 21, is an elevation of land. 
My 14, 17, 18, 19, is a measure of distance. 
My 15, 16, 13, 14, is a notion. 

My 21, 20, 19, is an untruth. 

My 14, 1, 4, 5, is where coin is ground. 
My whole is in the Bible. J. PIKE. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I Am composed of 15 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, is not in. 

My 4, 8, 9, is a boy’s name. 

My 10, 11, 13, 15, 4, is used on houses. 

My 11, 13, 9, is the same as purpose. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1, is a number of people met 
together. 

My 10, 11, 12, is something used in the kitchen. 

My 15, 14, 3, 12, is the name of an object. 

My 7, 11, 4, is a domestic animal. 

Mary NELSon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


TRANSPOSITION PuzzLE. Lemon. 

ANAGRAM. Every human being is intended to have 
a character of his own, to be what no other is, to do 
what no other can do. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


Cana. Levi. 
Hannah. Kedemah. 
Ithamar. Ichabod. 
Lydia. Nebo. 
David. Timothy. 
Ruth. Rechab. 
Elisha. Ulai. 
Nebuchadnezzar. Troas. 
Wisdom. Hor. 
Absalom. 


=‘ Children walk in truth.’’ 
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